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THe QUESTION OF PRIVATE SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 


This week we print an abstract of a paper and our 
rt of the discussion upon this subject, which 
formed part of the proceedings of the Veterinary 
Section at the recent Sanitary Congress at Exeter. 
The paper was a good summary of the objections 
to private slaughter-houses and the desirability of 
public abattoirs ; and its main conclusions were 
unanimously endorsed by the audience—as might 
have been expected. Everyone conversant with 
the subject recognises the superiority of public 
abattoirs to private slaughter-houses for purposes 
of inspection. But there are verv serious obstacles 
in the way of a general adoption of the abattoir 
system in England ; and, though these were recog- 
nised at the Exeter meeting, the discussion revealed 
no means of surmounting them. 

Despite those obstacles, the public abattoir has 
made such headway of late years in our large 
cities that its adoption by smaller towns seems only 
a question of time. We think, too, that wherever 
a public abattoir is established it will tend to 
supersede the private slaughter-houses gradually, 
though not perhaps very rapidly. Though legis- 
lation, may succeed in abolishing private slaughter- 
houses in urban districts, it is quite likely that 
they would disappear in time without it. But 
the essential difficulties lie in the country—in 
those “immense rural areas containing numer- 
ous slaughter-houses, in which unsound meat is 
rarely or never found or reported.” The theoreti- 
cally ideal way of dealing with these, of course, 
would be to establish a little abattoir in every village 
which now supports a butcher; but the present 
generation will hardly see that ideal realised. It 
should, however, be possible to have all rural 
slaughter-houses registered and inspected, and to 
do so, not by local regulations, but by Act of 
Parliament, embracing the whole country. 

At present, in most rural districts in England, 
there is practically or absolutely no meat inspection 
at all. gislation to establish it as a national 
system appears to be the first step necessary. 

Such legislation will not be easy. Some opposition 
may be expected ; and, further, there will be a diffi- 
culty in drafting regulations which, in the rural dis- 
tricts, will be at once effective and workable. In this 
connection ibly such bodies as the new Veterina 
Inspectors Association might note some hints which fe 
from Prof. Penberthy, the Chairman at the Exeter meet- 
ing. A conference which could advance “suggestions 
which would render an Act of Parliament practicable.” 
especially with regard to the country districts, might do 
incalculable good : for at present the general desire for 
legislation on the question is accompanied by much 
dubiety as to the possible form. 


THE PREVENTION OF MILK FEVER. 


I have been deeply interested in the discussion on 
this subject initiated by Mr. Blackwell, and contri- 
buted to by other practitioners, and it is owing to 
—_ request for notes on clinical experience and the 

ope expressed by these gentlemen that the matter 
might be further discussed, that I am encouraged 
to send you the following rough notes on the 
subject. 

During over thirty years experience in provincial 
practice [| have seen my share of milk fever, 
although, I must confess, Sam not like your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Kelly, I have never known it of daily 
occurrence. 

It is not within my province to discuss the disease 
or its treatment, but to adhere strictly to the text. 
Of course I have seen cases of milk fever at all 
times of the year, but during the hot dry summer 
of 1893 I only saw three cases during June, July, 
and August, and two of these were in pampered 
Channel Island cows. During the same period the 
year following, when the weather was wet and the 
supply of grass plentiful, I saw eighteen cases in 
the same district. These facts impressed me 
considerably. 

My experience teaches me that neither the re- 
moval of the calf from the cow as soon as it is born, 
nor the leaving it with the cow, either causes or 
prevents the disease. Neither does refraining from 
milking the cow immediately after calving have that 
effect. 

I have found that if the following rules be 
strictly carried out the cow will not go down with 
milk fever. 

I advise that a suspicious cow (every practi- 
tioner will know what id mean) be taken up and 
stabled a fortnight before she is due to calve. She 
should be sparingly fed and regularly exercised for 
an hour daily. 

A week before her time is up, she should be 
given a mild aperient drench. At the time of 
calving, her stomach should be fairly empty. 

After calving she should have another aperient 
drench and be allowed some gruel and treacle to 
drink. Enough milk may be at once taken to 
supply the calf, but the udder must not be iy 
until after the third or fourth day. She may then 
be gradually brought to full rations and properly 
milked out. 

It is only in very rare cases where the udder is 
abnormally distended that I advise any milk being 
taken before calving. 
| I am aware that no positive 
i tion of the disease is possible, 
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seen heavy fleshed, deep milking cows, which have 
been down with the third ealf, calve safely through 
with the fourth and fifth, one is inclined to the con- 
clusion that there is something init. Some of these 
ideas may appear old-fashioned, but perhaps, for 
once, they are none the worse. 

The drawbacks to this treatment are :—Firstly, 
the difficulty in getting your instructions carried 
out. Secondly, the fact that the cow does not fully 
come to her milk for a few days after calving. 

Has the latter anything to do with her not going 
down? 


Wetherby, Yorks. 


JAMES SMITH, M.R.C.V.S, 


PHYLACOGENS AND STRANGLES. 


In June of this year I had an outbreak of stran- 
gles, one horse after another going down at intervals 
until the middle of July, and having lost two horses 
—one from purpura and the other from the bursting 
of a post-pharyngeal abscess into the trachea—I 
thought we were clear. 

However, on August the 2nd another horse was 
affected with submaxillary and post-pharyngeal 
abscesses; the former of which I lanced, and the 
latter I burst by pressure, and on going through the 
stud (30 shires) with the thermometer I found four 
more with temperatures ranging up to 104 F. 

As harvest was imminent this was a serious 
matter for my client. I advised injecting with 
phylacogens (P. D. & Co.), and my advice was 
acted upon, viz., to inject all the horses as well as 
the symptomatic ones. 

On August 6th I injected the whole of the horses 
on the farm, and in addition six four-year-olds up 
from grass, these latter before coming in contact 
with the others. 

As a curative I gave the five affected horses 30cc. 
subcutaneously in the neck, and as a preventive 15 
ec. to the in-contacts and the six horses up from 


grass. 

The result was highly satisfactory. The horse 
(aged) with the abscesses commenced feeding the 
next day, and made an uninterrupted recovery. 
Convalescence was very rapid, and he was at work 
in ten days. 

The horses with the temperatures, dropped to 
normal, and were at work in three days, and of the 
rest, I have had no more cases, and they have just 
gone through a most strenuous harvest. 

Iam using phylacogens on a case of poll-evil. 
It is doing remarkably well, but will give the result 
later on. 

“ M.” 


LT? Echo de Paris publishes the following telegram 
from Brest :—“The Germans are making a veritable 
clean — of Breton horses. They attend all the 
bigsales. It is known this year that they have pur- 
chased or caused to be purchased about 180,000. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


THE PATHOGENESIS OF DIskAsE. 


Joseph Bohm, of Niirnberg, an official veterinary 
surgeon, publishes (Deutsche Tier. Woch.) an 
article upon this subject. He calls attention to the 
pathogenic importance of the young layers of horn 
lying above those tissues of the foot which are 
primarily affected with lesions of foot-and-mouth 
disease. These young layers imbibe infective 
matter from the primary lesions ; and, when they 
afterwards become exposed to the air in consequence 
of wear or separation of the horn, they may lead to 
fresh infections. 

Zschokke examined the claws of cattle which had 
undergone foot-and-mouth disease some time pre- 
viously. Within the ball of the foot and the horn 
of the hoof he found cleft-like spaces, which he 
regarded as residues of a previous accumulation of 
exudate inthe cutis. By means of small portions 
of the horn of animals which had been affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease ever eight months before, 
he succeeded in infecting other cattle with typical 
foot-and-mouth disease after five days. 

The chemical composition of the horn-tissue 
together with the natural heat of the body, forms 
especially favourable conditions for the maintenance 
of the virus. Recognition of this explains the fre- 
quent appearance of new outbreaks of infection. 

Careful attention to the claws is therefore of the 
utmost importance. At shows and markets, only 
animals the condition of whose claws is unexcep- 
tionable should be admitted. Similarly, regard 
should be paid to the possibilities of infection 
from the claws of slaughtered animals.—Miinchener 
Tier. Woch. 


TUBERCULOUS GROWTHS UPON THE SEMILUNAR 
VALVES OF THE PuLMONARY ARTERY IN A Cow. 


Giovaneli reports (Schweizer Archiv.) the case 
of a heifer eighteen months old with the following 
history. Her mother was killed after being success- 
fuily fattened for the butcher, but was found post- 
mortem to be severely affected with tuberculosis. 
The calf throve well up to the age of eight months, 
when, without any apparent cause, she developed 
a dry laborious cough, This disappeared in time 
and the heifer’s general condition became perfect. 
She was fat when taken from the pasture and 
housed; but, two months later, she began to go 
wrong. The appetite became capricious, and the 
animal grew thin, while the owner noticed the 
appearance of a slight dyspnoea whenever she 
walked. 

Giovaneli then examined her, and found her thin 
when compared with her neighbours. Her eyes 
were bright, Sheate hay given to her slowly, but © 
continuously. Her general health did not appear 
to be altered. Giovaneli then had her walked 
rather quickly upon the road; during which she 
suddenly stopped, and could only be got back to 
the byre with difficulty. The respirations were 
now accelerated, and were abdominal in type. 
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Auscultation of the lungs revealed nothing 
abnormal. The whole of the cardiac region was 
sensitive to pressure. The sounds of the heart were 
obscured by abdominal borborygmi, and were there- 
fore difficult to perceive. 

These alarming symptoms disappeared very 

uickly, and the heifer again began to feed. 
ijovaneli, however, seeing that she was the pro- 
duce of a tuberculous mother, regarded her also as 
tuberculous, and advised slaughter. About three 
weeks later she was sent to the abattoir, about a 
uarter-of-an-hour’s journey from the byre. On 
the way she fell down upon the road, and died 
suddenly. 

Post-mortem, the abdominal organs were found 
to be healthy. Upon opening the thorax, the pul- 
monary artery was seen to be voluminous extern- 
ally. Internally, it was found to be lined with 
irregular fibrinous deposits. The edges of the 
valves bore yellowish-grey proliferations with ir- 
regular surfaces, and of the size of a pea or of a 
lentil. Their sectioned surface showed an elastic 
consistence, and at some points they appeared 
horny. Upon their surfaces, dirty-white deposits 
of fibrin were seen, while the face of the valves 
which responded to the heart was smooth and 
shining. 

Some subcutaneous lymphatic glands were 
hypertrophied, and contained a yellow mass, caseous, 
and partially calcified, in which tubercle bacilli 
were found.—(Annales de Méd. Vét.) 


Rupture oF A THORACIC C2sOPHAGEAL DIVERTI- 
CULUM IN THE Horse. 


F. Volkmann, of Munich, records the following 
cease of an eight-year-old Belgian gelding. The day 
before the illness the animal had been in harness, 
had come into the stable again fresh and healthy, 
and had completely cleared up his evening ration. 
In the morning he refused all food, taking only a 
little water. From the stupid appearance of the 
animal, the owner suspected an affection of the 
brain. 

Volkmann examined him the same day, and 
found that his general appearance already showed 
all the symptoms of a very severe illness. He 
stood in the stall with sunken head and half-closed 
eyes, and when forced to move, did so sluggishly 
and with difficulty. The rectal temperature was 
1035 F. The pulse was from 84 to 88 per minute, 
uniform and regular, and not particularly strong. 
The respirations were from 36 to 38 per minute, 
were of the costo-abdominal type, and were not 
markedly laboured. The visible mucous membranes 
showed a reddish-yellow colouring. Some slimy 
discharge was flowing from the right nostril, but 
the expired air showed no abnormal smell. Auscul- 
tation yielded friction sounds on both sides of the 
chest over the whole auscultatory surface. Volk- 
mann diagnosed the case as bilateral pleurisy. 

The next day the general condition of the horse 
was worse. When forced to move his gait was 
staggering, especially in the hindquarters. The 
temperature had risen to 105F. The pulse rate 
was 108 per minute, the pulse itself was small and 


irregular, and the action of the heart was tumul- 
tuous. The respirations were 50 per minute, had 
increased in violence, and were accompanied by 
great heaving of the flanks. Auscultation yielded 
no respiratory sounds in the lower third of the chest 
on either side. Elsewhere friction sounds, with 
sharpened vesicular breathing, were audible. A 
slimy nasal discharge flowed from both nostrils, 
and the expired air had a faint sweetish odour. 
The nasal and oral mucous membranes showed a 
reddish-blue colour, and the conjunctiva a dirty 
reddish-yellow. Another new symptom on this 
second day was increased defecation, the feces 
being thin and fluid. Volkmann now extended his 
diagnosis to bilateral pleurisy and septicaemia. 

About six hours after this second examination, 
and about thirty-one hours after the first symp- 
toms of illness had been seen, the horse died of 
cardiac failure. 

The post-mortem examination, carried out next 
day, resulted as follows: When the thorax was 
opened, about six litres (roughly 10} pints) of dirty 
yellow fluid mixed with alimentary matter escaped 
from it. The internal walls of the thorax on both 
sides showed a diffuse dusky reddening, and were 
completely covered with small green particles of 
food. The visceral pleura were grey, as if coated 
with hoar-frost. The right lung showed obstruc- 
tion—cedema, but the left lung was without altera- 
tion. 

The passage of the cwsophagus through the 
diaphragm was surrounded by a cicatrous ring. 
In front of this the thoracic portion of the cesop- 
hagus showed a spindle-shaped expansion for about 
a foot of its length. Its walls were dilated, and 
their muscular tissue was markedly lighter in colour 
than was normal, and showed a slight degree of 
hypertrophy. The mucous membrane of this 
dilated portion of the cesophagus was rough and 
thickened. 

This cesophageal diverticulum was burst along 
the whole of its length. The fluid part of the con- 
tents of the stomach had then been able to gradually 
flow out into the thorax, and thus the severe illness 
had been caused. 

Volkmann suggests that the rupture of the diver- 
ticulum may probably have been caused by an 
attack of coughing when it was distended with food. 
—(Miinchener Tier. Woch.) 


OreTHRAL CALCULI IN A MARE. 


Eggink records (Tydschr. v. Veeartsenijkunde) 
the case of an eight-year-old mare, which was 
under his treatment for incontinence of urine. The 
year before she had given birth to a hydrocephalic 
foal, the extraction of which had necessitated an 
ovariotomy. The mare had recovered rapidly from 
this, but at the end of a certain time she had 
commenced to urinate frequently, and finally devel- 
oped incontinence. 

When Eggink examined the mare he found that 
whenever she moved, a certain quantity of turbid 
urine flowed from the inferior commissure of the 
vulva. The skin beneath was considerably irritated, 
and the hairs had fallen from it. The mare had 
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become rather thin, and the appetite had dimin- 
ished ; on the other hand, thirst was greatly in- 
creased. The case had been abandoned as incura- 
ble by another veterinary surgeon, who had diag- 
nosed a paralysis of the bladder. 

Upon vaginal exploration Eggink found a hard 
tumefaction, the size of a goose’s egg, upon the floor 
of the vagina. Introducing his finger into the 
bladder, he recognised the presence of a firm mass 
composed of numerous fragments corresponding 
perfectly with one another, and occupying the 
whole of the visical cavity. By means of his right 
index finger (the left hand meanwhile manipulating 
the bladder externally) Eggink withdrew a series of 
calculous fragments ranging from the size of a nut 
to that of a large walnut. The various fragments 
bore facets articulating perfectly with adjacent frag- 
ments. The bladder also contained a certain quan- 
tity of fine gravel. 

The bladder, the walls of which were considerably 
hypertrophied, was irrigated with a tepid solution 
of boric acid till all the gravel was expelled. The 
mare was also given ten grammes (equal iiss.) of 
salicylic acid twice daily. Every three days the 
bladder was irrigated with weak antiseptics, espec- 
ially a one-half per cent. solution of nitrate of 
silver. Later, a one-half per cent. solution of 
sulphate of zinc was used, and then permanganate 
of potash at the same strength. Later still, the 
mare was given ten grammes of salol twice daily. 

The animal’s condition rapidly improved. The 
appetite returned, and the urine, which was still 
turbid at first, soon become clear. After six weeks 
the mare was cured. 

Eggink thinks it probable that the embryotomy 
practised the year before had produced a traumatic 
vaginitis, from which an infection of the bladder 
had taken place. Vesical catarrh, and the formation 
of calculi, had been the consequences of this infec- 
tion.—Annales de Méd. Vét. 

W. R. C. 


Human TuBERCLE Bacinni IN THE MILK OF A 
VACCINATED Cow. 


The persistence with which human tubercle 
bacilli had inhabited the milk of a cow, raised a 
strong presumption that the milk of others would 
have contained living tubercle bacilli, and showed 
the importance of testing the milk of all cows which 
had been vaccinated as calves. 

The opportunity of testing the milk of two such 
heifers occurred, and in the milk of one, human 
tubercle bacilli was demonstrated. 

The heifer was vaccinated when she was four 
days old, presumably with a minimal dose, intra- 
venously. She calved when she was two years and 
four months old, and some of the first milk from 
each of the four quarters was obtained for examina- 
tion. From guinea-pigs inoculated with it which 
became tuberculous, a culture of human type was 
isolated. Forty days later a similar result was 
obtained, the animal was then destroyed. 

Post-mortem nothing of a tuberculous nature was 
found in the udder or supramammary glands, the 


mucous membrane of the milk sinuses and ducts 
was normal, as was also the milk in them to all 
appearance. 

e heifer had reacted to the tuberculin test on 
three occasions, namely, 7, 12, and 28 months after 
the protective inoculation.—The Journal of Patho- 
logy and Bacteriology. 


FIBRIN2=MIA. 


When thrombin or thrombokinase is injected 
intravenously into rabbits, separation of fibrin takes 
place in the circulating blood. 

The immediate cause of the separation of fibrin is 
in all cases the action of thrombin. 

According to the rapidity with which thrombin 
is formed: 

(a) Clotting occurs in the heart and great blood- 
vessels, especially on the right side of the heart, 
following the course of the fluid injected: or (b) 
masses of fibrin appear in the smaller bloodvessels 
and capillaries. The former accompanied by the 
latter, takes place if separation of fibrin is very 
rapid ; the latter alone if separation of fibrin occurs 
relatively slowly. 

The symptoms produced are in part, if not wholly 
due to mechanical interference with the circulation, 

No evidence is forthcoming of an additional toxic 
effect produced by the fluid injected.—The Journal 
of Pathology and Bacteriology. 

[The above appears to the transcriber to have a 
material bearing on the lesions and symptoms of 
the class of diseases in the horse which simulate 
beri-beri, and those in which the sclerotomata 
appear to take a part]. F. E. P. 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 
CONFERENCE OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 


TRANSMISSION oF DISEASES BY ANIMALS TO MAN. 
By A. H. ArcHER, M.R.c.v.s. (Member) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Although it is now fairly generally recognised, by 

both the human and veterinary branches of the medical 
rofession, that many diseases are transmitted by and 

eee animals to human beings, this fact neither receives 
the practical consideration it deserves, nor is it im- 
pressed on the lay community in such a way that its 
members appreciate the full significance of its teaching, 
with the consequence that frequently persons are ex- 
posed to grave risks and influences, through ignorance 
or carelessness, of a more or less serious character, 
which have not infrequently a fatal termination. 

In the case of domestic pets, dogs, cats, monkeys, 
birds, etc., wilful disregard of consequences, and gross 
indifference to the effects produ on their fellow 
creatures, must, I fear, be added to the causes operating 
in the conveyance of diseases from animals to man, or 
from one human being to another, through the medium 
of an animal. : 

In my printed paper it will be found that I have 
mentioned three ways in which disease is known to be 
conveyed or transmitted by or from animals to mankind, 
and give instances or examples of the kinds of diseases 
so actyally communicated, but of course there are many 


[These papers appear in full in the Journal of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute] . 
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others which could be mentioned as being spread in 
like manner. 

I have also suggested a fourth possible way in which 
animals may play the part of carriers or medium in the 
conveyance of diseases and so contribute to their de- 
velopment in human bein viz., by what I have 
termed natural accidental cultivation ; and have briefly 
hinted at the process by which I conceive it ible 
that this may be achieved. Of course I am well aware 
that my ideas may not be shared by others who will 
give what may appear strong and almost conclusive 
reasons for such objection ; but L ask that hasty judg- 
ment be not formed without full and unbiassed con- 
sideration has been given to these matters. 

I have purposely refrained from quoting instances of 
the smo ama of disease by members of the animal 
kingdom inhabiting foreign countries, as I wish to em- 
phasise the importance of the subject under discussion 
as applying to our own immediate 

I would also especially direct attention to the trans- 
ference of disease by domestic pets, and by diseased 
carcases of the larger domesticated animals, which 
latter I dealt with, to some extent, in the paper entitled 
“ Notification of Death of Animals,” presented at the 
York Congo last year ; and if only some modicum of 
good results from the puny efforts attempted by the 
production of this paper, I shall feel that I have not 
wrought in vain. 

Dr. GaRRATT, M.O.H , (Cheltenham) said a good many 
diseases were transferred from animalsto men. There was 
anthrax and glanders. With regard to milk, which they 
had been discussing so much, a good many diseases 
were conveyed in milk. There was scarlet fever. In 
his own experience he had had several instances of 
scarlet fever being conveyed in milk—not from the cow 
to the human being perhaps—there was little or no 
evidence of scarlet fever being so conveyed, but cer- 
tainly diphtheria had been known to be conveyed from 
the teats of cows to milk, and thus to human persons. 
The Medical Officer for Reading some years ago wrote 
an interesting paper, in which he gave some photo- 
graphic illustrations of the teats of a cow with ulcers 
upon them, in which the typhoid bacillus was found. 
There was the possibility of other diseases being con- 
veyed from animals to man. Recently he saw some 
tame rabbits in a terrible state of eczema. One was 
aware that the germ that caused eczema was related to 
typhoid. These rabbits were suspected of causing 
disease in that case. Asa matter of fact, he had some 
material examined by the bacteriologist, but he was not 
able to say it was the typhoid microbe. 

Dr. Wess stated that he could support Mr. Archer’s 
assertion that diseases of animals were communicated 
toman. He should like to say that in May last a case 
of diphtheria was reported to him in a row of seven 
houses. On investigation the case was found to be a 
child seven years of age. He examined her throat, 
which showed bacilli. Enquiry elicited that she had 
been in the habit of taking the cat to bed every night. 
He suggested that the cat should be destroyed, and it 
was destroyed. He took some swabs from the cat’s 
throat, and examined them with the aid of a micro- 
scope. They showed a mixed infection. Investigation 
also showed several other cats in the neighbourhood to 
be affected. yen d were all destroyed. 

Mr. Dixon said any one who had had experience of 
this matter was in duty bound to contribute to this dis- 
cussion. Anthrax caused throughout the country, as it 
did in Leeds, a considerable amount of interest. They 
frequently had reports from factory inspectors for the 

ome Office on outbreaks of anthrax occurring in 
leather works. The authorities immediately made 
enquiry at the leather works where they received hides 


from slaughterhouses, and in most cases foreign hides. 
They found that anthrax cases occurred among the 
pap who worked the foreign hides. They frequently 

ad reported to them that anthrax had occurred within 
the last day or two at a farm in the country, from 
which milk was sent into Leeds. It seemed to him 
a fatal defect of the Anthrax Order that it should not 
be compulsory on the local authority concerned to notify 
the MOH. of the place where the dairy’s milk was 
consumed. They had reason to suppose that there might 
be a cow in a farm suffering from anthrax, and some of 
the anthrax bacilli got into the milk. Such was their 
rule in Leeds that when they got to know that a farm had 
had anthrax they watched the cows to’see that they were 
healthy before the milk was despatched to the town. 
Anthrax was a dangerous and deadly disease, and more 
care should be taken with regard to its existence in dairy 
cattle, and it was most essential to inform the district 
in which the milk was consumed. 

As to scarlet fever, they all remembered the Hendon 
outbreak, which gave rise to so much concern. Scarlet 
fever was an instance where the veterinary inspector and 
the medical officer of health could work in such splendid 
uniformity and companionship. The medical officer and 
the veterinary officer each attended to his duties and 
then met afterwards to confer. In several cases they 
had failed to find anything to connect cows with scarlet 
fever, but they had always been able to put their finger 
on the source of infection—the milker. 

The diphtheria point was interesting and important. 
He remembered reading an account some years ago by 
a veterinary surgeon on this question of diphtheria and 
milk. To him it seemed proved that the cow got the 
bacillus. The cow had not suffered from diphtheria, but 
had served as a medium on which the diphtheria had 
grown in the form of an eruption on the udder. 

Dr. Hay (Bridport) rose to a point of order, and said 
he did not quite see the relevancy of Mr. Dixon’s re- 
marks. If Mr. Dixon was prepared to give them some 
instances of disease being transmitted in some un- 
common way there might be some object in it. Every 
one knew that diseases were transmitted from animals 
toman. If they discussed that question they would be 
there from then till doomsday. 

The Presmpent replied that on the point of order he 
must rule that Mr. Dixon was thoroughly in order. 
(Hear, hear.) He was giving them now such first-hand 
information as they were desirous to collect to lay 
before the medical profession and the public generally. 
This was the sort of material they wanted. The bacterial 
methods might be a little more precise, but they did 
want to hear about ordinary operations in one of the 
most reliable centres in the country. 

Mr. D1xon, proceeding, said an epidemic of sore 
throat caused great alarm. He was instructed to go to 
the farm and render what aid he could. He met the 
resident medical officer, and together they investigated 
the case. The milk supply was suspected, but he could 
not find anything in that. They found, however, 
that the cows were acting as carriers of septic infection 
from a contaminated drinking pond. hen the milk 
was sterilised the epidemic immediately ceased, and 
there had been no more sore throat. 

Glanders was a danger also, and they were able to 
deal with many cases of glanders in large towns. 

Dr. Hitt (Durham) said in Central Africa there were 
instances of sleeping sickness being transmitted from 
animalstoman. In other tropical regions he had heard 
of transmission from cows to horses. 

Dr. Bartow (Wallasey) said tuberculosis was easily 
communicable to guinea-pigs. 

The PrestpENT: Give us any specific instances 
which are likely to increase our knowledge of the 
subject. 
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Dr. Bartow: I have heard nothing yet to increase 

knowledge. 
he Presipent: I am extremely grateful for the in- 
formation I have obtained. 

Mr. W. Ascort said it was within his own knowledge 
that milk could contain anthrax bacilli. In one par- 
ticular case where he was called to a cow which died 
while he was present, he took samples of the milk, 
which was full of anthrax bacilli. The milk taken over- 
night was full of anthrax bacilli. 

Mr. A. H. AncueEr (Southsea) in reply, said his own 
experience in which animals had communicated disease 
to men, either by directly or by acting as carriers by 
their excreta or other material got on their their coats. 
Even with a canary the bird was taught and allowed 
to pick out of the owner’s mouth, and when the bird 
was affected with disease it could be conveyed in that 
way. Hehad had quite a number of parrots transmit- 
ting disease, such as diphtheria and throat diseases, and 
even scarlatina, with their bill or by means of their 
feathers. Mr. Male bad asked a question with regard 
to the transmission of diphtheria from og He had 
met with cases in which diphtheria had been trans- 
mitted from animals to human beings. 


PrivaTE SLAUGHTERHOUSES, PuBLIC ABATTOIRS, AND 
FrreBANKs, by HERBERT PECK, M.D., C.M., D.P.H., 
Barrister-at-Law, Medical Ofticer of Health for the 
Chesterfield Rural District (member). [Abstract]. 
Submitted by Dr. HerBert Jones. 


This important subject would be more frequently dis- 
cussed but for the powerful representation of the meat 
trade on many sanitary authorities. The insecure con- 
ditions on which many sanitary officials hold their ap- 
pointments frequently prevent them from taking action 
they know to be desirable, but which would bring them 
into conflict with members of their councils and prob- 
~~ end in disaster, or at least in loss of prestige. 

he main objections to private slaughterhouses 
are :— 
1. The driving of cattle through the streets to the 
public danger. This is a serious matter in towns, and 
should not be permitted. The practice alsocauses suffer- 
ing which would not be undergone in transit to an 
abattoir poopenty served by a railway siding. I have 
frequently seen pigs lying in a street ina state approach- 
ing collapse from the fatigue of a half-mile journey from 
a ~— station to a slaughterhouse. 

2. Many slaughterhouses are situated in crowded 
localities, so that a nuisance of sound or smell is un- 
avoidable. Many do not conform to the model bye- 
laws of the Local Government Board, which should be 

rded as the minimum requirement. Regulations, 
where such exist, are not always page 5 yep or 
promptly observed, and a nuisance from offal or flies 
results. What may exist is shown from the following 
description of a private slaughterhouse taken from the 
annual report of Mr. Parker, F.R.c.v.s., Veterinary 
Inspector for Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

“One afternoon, during July last, on entering a 
slaughterhouse premises within the city, they were found 
in a filthy condition, dirty sacks and old boxes full of 
old bones flyblown and filthy were scattered about ; a 
refuse cart standing in the yard was simply overloaded 
with filth. Part of these premises were used to prepare 
cooked meat. On entering the fat-mincing room, 
large bath was found containing 1 cwt. 104lbs. of intes- 
tinal and other fat, literally alive with maggots. In a 
tin near the bath was found Icwt. of the same fat. also 
alive with maggots. In another tin was found lewt. 24lbs, 
of fat which had just been put through a machine 
driven mincer, the maggots in this case being ground up 
with the fat. Large maggots were crawling about the 


floor. According to the mauager, it was intended to 
mince the whole fat and then boil it down for dripping, 
to be sold for human consumption.” 

Many rural districts are without bye-laws, and it. is 
unusual to find a slaughter-house in them which is 
satisfactory in all respects. 

3. The difficulty of inspection. This is the main 
objection. The sanitary officials of a town with many 
private slaughterhouses cannot — inspect them 
all in one day, and as butchers usually kill all on one 
day, they can inspect only a portion of the meat pro- 
duced. Some butchers slaughter at night, which puts 
the presence of an inspector out of the question, except 
in rare cases. Animals about which there is any doubt 
are slaughtered at unusual hours. 

If these objections apply to a town where the slaugh- 
terhouses are comparatively near together, they do so to 
a much greater extent in country districts. Efficient 
inspection in these is impracticable. There are immense 
rural areas containing numerous slaughterhouses, in 
which unsound meat is rarely or never found or report- 
ed. This is not the worst feature of rural slaughter- 
houses. Dishonest butchers, trading in a town where 
careful supervision exists, do not kill in the town, but 
in some neighbouring district where sanitary adminis- 
tration is less efficient. A case recently came to m 
knowledge in which a man killed g cattle in his 
slaughterhouse, while he killed others, brought at 
“screw” prices, at one in another district, registered in 
the name of another person. 

It must not be assumed that all butchers are dis- 
honest and anxious to put off bad meat at the price of 

, but Ido not hesitate to say that nothing buta 
raction of the bad meat produced is ever seized or sur- 
rendered. Obviously diseased parts are removed from 
an unsound carcase in the great majority of cases, and 
the remainder sold for human consumption. This is 
proved sufficiently well in the absence of the figures for 
private slaughterhouses by the difference between the 
ractical nil of the rural districts and the percentage 
ound diseased in public abattoirs. 

The German Imperial Law of 1900 regulates the sale 
of meat, and contains many beneficent precautions. It 
is too long for even partial quotation, but should be 
studied by all sanitarians. nder it, all animals are 
subjected to ante-mortem, as well as post-mortem, exam- 
inations, although the former ma foregone in cases 
of emergency, which are defined, and also the latter 
when the animal is killed for the use of the owner's 
household. The fees are moderate. In North Germany 
they are 2 marks for an ox or horse, 1 mark for a pig, 
and 75 pfennigs for a calf, sheep, or goat. 

Systematic inspection should be adopted in this 
country.- To ask for it is to ask for nothing new. It 
was practised in Ancient Babylonia, Greece, and Rome ; 
by the followers of Moses and Mahomet ; it obtains to- 
day in Germany, Belgium, France, Holland, Spain, Italy, 
Roumania, and Switzerland. Great 
Britain, agg ly its southern portion, should “ wake © 
up!” y should England lag behind Ancient 
Babylonia ? 

The improvement that follows regular inspection was 
well shown in the case of a town for which I was medi- 
cal officer of health. There were for many years a 
number of butchers who brought inferior meat to the 
weekly open-air market, and sold it at low prices. 
Much of it, in the absence of microscopical eviden 
could not be seized as diseased, but whenever it coul 
be positively ised as such, it was seized and the 
vendor prosecuted. The magisterial bench mae 
the sanitary authority, and inflicted such salutary 
punishment that the number of butchers keeping stalls 
in the market decreased from 50 to 37, and it became 
possible for a person to buy in that market and be 
reasonably sure of getting something fit to eat. Sixteen 
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to twenty butchers had stalls in a weekly open-air 
market in my present district at the time I took up my 
duties. The reputation of the meat exposed for sale 
may be infer from the remark of a butcher when I 
seized some of his meat, on what was by a coincidence 
the first occasion on which either of us had visited the 
market : “ Why, I was told I could sell anything here !” 
Regular inspection by myself at first, and 7 a resident 
inspector later, reduced the number of butchers attend- 
ing thé market to two, to the advantage of the local 
tradesmen. The traffic still goes on, and the same men 
as formerly are engaged in it, but in other markets. An 
inspector, who was instrumental with myself in getting 
three months hard iabour on two occasions for a “slink” 
butcher, meeting him recently, said: “Where have you 
been this long time?” and received the answer: “ Sell- 
ing in a place where we never see an inspector, and 
w an hanes man can drive an honest trade !” 
All that is condemned is a loss to the butcher, but 
probably a greater loss to the farmer, for the butcher 
tects himself by giving low prices for inferior stock. 
he ultimate loss falls on the community. If the 


amount destroyed was greatly increased, the price of | A 


meat would rise, but something can be done by the 
institution of the Freibank, where the meat of inferior 
quality by reason of age or disease, is sold after being 
rendered wholesome by cooking, pickling, or in other 
ways. There was one in Augsberg in 1276, another in 
Hamburg in 1375 ; they are now common in Germany, 
and have been established in Belgium, France, and 
Italy. They render saleable large quantities of meat 
which would otherwise not be used as food, or would be 
so used without being rendered harmless. 

The averages for the Kingdom of Saxony for the 
years 1 1896, and 1899 were: Animals killed, 
887,770 ; admitted to market without restriction, 99°24 

cent. ; destroyed, .0°13 ; delivered to the Freibank 


O71 1. These figures show that more than 84 per cent. of 

the diseased meat was rendered fit for consumption. 
There were utilised on the Freibank in Leipsic in 1891 
the meat of 604 cattle, 89 calves, 28 sheep, 983 hogs, 


and 104 parts of carcases, which weighed 271,609 ki 
grammes, equal to 598,626 lbs., or 267 tons. 


Dr. Miter (Hereford) in seconding the resolution, 
said there was no doubt whatever of the value of the 
public slaughterhouse, and be thought the time had 
come when there should be public slaughterhouses 
eengneet the country, and private slaughterhouses 
abolished. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Garratt (Cheltenham) said he hoped that Mr. 
Burns would bring in a Bill, either in connection with 
coving else or independently, which would lead to 
the establishment of public abattoirs in all towns and 
the abolition of private slaughterhouses. He was sure 
that that could not be done except by some definite set 
(Hear, hear.) 

r. Wess said in his opinion, and in the opinion of 
all men engaged in meat inspection, this was nothing 
more nor less than a farce. It was impossible to inspect 
in any area of any size where slaughtering went on at 
all times. His experience was that there were a certain 
number of men who bought on what he called the “ off 
chance.” If it was tuberculous meat they surrendered 
it ; if it was not tuberculous it went through, and the 
made money. In his district it was absolutely impossi- 

to inspect meat adequately. In his = this 
was a State question. The whole thing should be taken 
in hand by the Government. Regulations should be 
made hard and fast for every district—rural, urban, and 
county borough. He would make an Order to hall- 
mark the meat, so that if it was moved from one place 
to another it would be recognised. 


Alderman A. SHELMERDINE (Liverpool) said his ex- 
panna was that butchers’ slaughterhouses were held 
y certain — whose licenses, under an old Act of 
Parliament, held good for the life of the individual. 
They had found in years gone by that animals in the 
last stage of tuberculosis had n taken to these 
private slaughterhouses and slaughtered, say, at four 
o'clock on a summer’s morning, and that meat was 
dressed so that it could be sold as cheap meat. It was 
only on the death of the licensee that anything could 
be done. 

Mr. C. Casu thought Dr. Peck had made a strong 
case for slaughterhouse reform. He came from a town 
where they had been fighting for a public abattoir for 
fifty years, and where the authority was as far from 
getting one now as when they started. Other towns 
were in the same evil plight. Petitions for it always 
failed against the organised opposition of the trade, and 
before they got through the difficulties of the site, the 
cry of increase of the rates was raised. It seemed to 
him that the only way in which this matter could be 
satisfactorily dealt with was by legislation. (Hear, hear). 
Bill passed in Germany in 1868 empowered any 
municipality to abolish a private slaughterhouse after 
due notice given. 

Mr. Lu@® remarked that it fell to his lot to visit 
slaughterhouses from week to week, and he could 
assure them that many of them were a disgrace to any 
town. Some were not more than ten or twenty feet 
away from private houses. He was sorry that the 
Councils did not move as fast as they ought to. They 
had butchers and slaughtermen on the Councils, and 
those present knew what the meaning of that was. If 
the inspector was a bit nervous, he was afraid to brin 
forward any complaint, and if he did bring it forwa 
he was told that he had to see that the place was kept 
clean. It was impossible. Butchers were there early 
mornings, sometimes late at night, and sometimes on 
Sundays. If it was a bad bullock it was taken in on a 
Sunday. These were the things existing in some of the 
private slaughterhouses, and the sooner they were done 
away with the better it would be for all parties con- 
cerned. With regard to the rural districts, he ques- 
tioned whether the cattle were taken to slaughterhouses 
at all. They had been killed in the linbay or the barn 
and had been cut up and sent to the larger centres, and 
nobody to look after it. He supported the resolution 
with all his heart, as he had supported the idea for more 
than twenty years. 

The PREsIDENT said he should have been glad if the 
meeting had made suggestions which would render an 
Act of Parliament practicable. It was much more con- 
venient togo toa butcher and examine the meat in a 
public abattoir. But they must cast their minds back 
to the name of the gentleman who spoke last. Even in 
a place of 10,000 inhabitants an abattoir could be 
economically arranged. He did not oppose the resolu- 
tion, which had so much in its favour from the point of 
view of public health, that if there were not the 
obstacles noticed in the paper, and by the framer of the 
resolution, the thing would have been done twenty-five 
yearsago. They must not suggest to one portion of the 
community (the agricultural portion) that they were all 
dishonest, but there were great difficulties associated 
with it, and if they could send to Mr. John Burns to 
say how the Local Government Board could deal with 
the country districts they would get an Act passed as 
soon as ible. Some of the difficulties were extremely 
real, desirable as he thought the purpose of legislation 
on the subject would be. 

Mr. W. Love (Lanarkshire) said they had erected 
abattoirs in Lanarkshire all over the county, and their 
experience had been that since they had made these 
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erections and had proper inspection by competent men, 
many di animals had been found to come in from 
the other counties, but as they were condemned the 
owners had no return for their diseased cattle. 

The PRESIDENT said they did not want any more 
piece-meal legislation. They wanted the whole thing 
uniform. (Hear, hear.) They would have to spend a 
large sum in compensation to the owners of private 
slaughterhouses. 

Mr. Mate: I should like to see it more explicitly 
stated who is to carry out the inspection. 

The Presipent: I don’t think that that is before 
you. 

Mr. J. Cratuorn (Paignton) said if the Councils 
were willing to pay compensation, and to meet the 
cost of public slaughterhouses, he did not see any difti- 
culty whatever in obtaining a private Bill. He repre- 
presented a small district of about 12,000. Two years 
ago they were promoting a Bill for other ae gee and 
they had one or two clauses put in dealing with the 
abolition of private slaughterhouses at the expiration of 
three years, and giving the Council power to build an 
abattoir. If they eould get that in a small district, he 
- not see why larger places should not be able to 

it. 

Dr. Garratt (Cheltenham) pointed out that occu- 
piers and owners of private slaughterhouses claimed 
enormous sums by way of compensation. They wanted 
a direct means of dealing with the question. He sup- 
posed the Inspectors of the Local Government Board 
would have some practical suggestions to make with 
regard to authorities in small places where slaughter- 
houses existed ; he should say that these slaughter- 
houses should be licensed, as they proposed to license a 
milk place, that they might be kept under supervision. 
Lanarkshire had shown the way. Presumably some 
such system also existed in France. There was nothing 
to prevent slaughterhouses on absolutely sanitary lines 
being erected by public authorities. 

The PresIpENT pointed out that local authorities 
had the powers, but they were not compulsory. 

Dr. Garratt : We have no powers to compel butchers 
to use the abattoirs. 

Dr. H. JonEs, replying to the discussion, remarked 
that as a fact there was no law in regard to the regula- 
tion of slaughterhouses in rural districts. A man might 
erect a slaughterhouse without being registered or 
licensed at all and unless the rural districts had applied 
for and obtained urban powers there was no control over 
him. The next point is that it is idle for Liverpool or 
for any other district, to spend thousands of pounds in 
erecting public abattoirs if in the area outside their dis- 
trict butchers might sell with oe without any 
form of license or registration at all. (Hear, hear.) In 
Cardiff, where there was nota single private slaughter- 
house, they found that the usefulness of the abattoir 
was enormously lessened, because people simply went 
out into the rural districts and did what they pleased. 
Years and years ago, when the Public Health Act was 
first brought in, it seemed to be thought that the sani- 
tary districts could keep to themselves within a sort of 
ring fence, and that they had nothing to do with any- 
one outside. If it was the case at that time, it certain 
was not thecase now. Ifthere was one question which 
should be treated nationally it was this question of 
slaughterhouses. (Hear, hear.) The first thing the 
President of the Local Government Board would have 
to do was to see that in rural districts slaughterhouses 
were regulated. The laws with regard to slaughter- 
houses should be the same all over the country, they 
must treat it absolutely as a national question. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought the point that they ought to carry 
home with them was that in Lanarkshire they had 
erected public slaughterhouses in rural districts. Scot- 


and was ahead of them in England in this, as in many 
other matters. The only way in which they could get 
out of many of the difficulties was to give their officials 
security of tenure. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

This concluded the business of the Conference. 


Section A. SANITARY SCIENCE AND PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE. 


THE PREVENTION OF HUMAN TUBERCULOSIS OF BoviNE 
ORIGIN (PARTICULARLY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE TUBERCULOSIS ORDER, 1913), by WILLIAM G. 
SavaGE, M.p., County Medical Officer of Health, 
Somerset. 


This problem involves three considerations :— (1) The 
extent to which human tuberculosis is of bovine origin ; 
(2) The prevention of human infection from bovine 
sources ; (3) The diminution of bovine tuberculosis. 

As regards the relationship of bovine to human 
tuberculosis, and the intercommunicability of the two 
types, I do not propose to make any extended remarks. 
Every person who has read the careful experiments and 
deductions of the last English Royal Tuberculosis Com- 
mission, backed up and confirmed as they are by numer- 
ous experiments carried out in other parts of the world, 
can have no doubt of the relationship, although there is 
still room for discussion as to the amount of human 
tuberculosis of bovine origin. 

We may accept the words of the Royal Commission . 


“There can be no doubt but that in a certain number 
of cases the tuberculosis occurring in the human subject, 
especially in children, is the direct result of the intro- 
duction into the human body of the bacillus of bovine 
tuberculosis ; and there can also be no doubt that, in 
the majority at least of these cases, the bacillus is 
introduced through cows’ milk. Cows’ milk containing 
bovine tubercle bacilli is clearly a cause of tuberculosis, 
and of fatal tuberculosis, in man.” 


We are not yet ina position to definitely state the 
proportion of human tuberculosis of bovine origin, 
although data are steadily accumulating. In my opinion 
the most reliable estimate is that upon the 
determination in human cases of the types of tubercle 
bacilli present. 

Apart from exceptional circumstances, bovine infee- 
tion to man is spread entirely from tuberculous meat 
and milk, including milk products. Of these, milk, and 
to a less extent butter, is by far the most important, 
and must be regarded as the main vehicle of infection. 

Considering milk alone, the second consideration 
resolves ‘itself into, How far can human infection be 
prevented from tuberculous milk ? 

Roughly speaking, not less than 10 per cent. of ordi- 
nary milk samples contain tubercle bacilli in an active 
virulent condition (to the guinea-pig). In milks sent to 
Sheffield, for example, examined in 1911, the percentage 
was 9°8; in London for the same year 10°8 per cent. 

These bacilli are derived from cows suffering from 
tuberculosis ; but, as is well known, not all tubercu- 
lous cows excrete tubercle bacilli, but only those which 
are “open” cases of tuberculosis. For practical pur- 
poses such cows comprise three groups: (a) advanced 
cases of tuberculosis ; (4) cows suffering frem_ tubercu- 
losis of the udder; (c) cows suffering from “open” 
tuberculosis apart from (a) and (4). 

Undoubtedly group (4) is the most important source 
of tubercle bacilli to milk, while group (c) furnishes the 
smallest number of tubercle bacilli. 

The administrative procedure for dealing with these 
animals is contained in the Tuberculosis Order, 1913, 
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of the Board of Agriculture, which came into force 
May Ist last. It is important to consider the extent to 
which this very important Order is likely to eliminate 
altogether or to diminish the presence of tubercle 
bacilli in milk. 

In the words of the covering circular of the Board, 
the Order “aims at securing the destruction of every 
cow found to be suffering from tuberculosis of the 
udder, or to be giving tuberculous milk, as well as of all 
bovine animals which are suffering from tuberculosis 
with emaciation.” 

To detect these animals, two lines of procedure were 
available. On the one hand local authorities might 
have been required to arrange for systematic inspection 
of the cows and bovine animals in the area under their 
jurisdiction, with the view of finding the above classes 
of tuberculous animals; or, on the other hand, all 
owners of such animals might be required to notify them 
to the local authority. The second procedure has been 
adopted, and it is now the duty of those owning such 
animals to give information of the fact to an officer of 
the local authority without avoidable delay. 

In the practical working of this Order certain critic- 
isms and questions suggest themselves, of which the 
most important is the extent to which it is likely to 
result is an elimination of tubercle bacilli from milk. It 
is clear that only a diminution of the percentage of 
tuberculous milk, and not a total elimination, is to 
be looked for. 

In the first place, both as regards cows suffering from 
tuberculosis with emaciation (“wasters”) and cows 
suffering from udder tuberculosis, particularly the latter, 
it will, I believe, inevitably result that, in at least many 
cases, there will be a long delay, possibly of many 
months’ duration, between the time these cows become 


active distributors of tubercle bacilli into milk and their 


detection by the veterinary inspector of the local 
authority. During this period not only will tubercle 
bacilli be added to the milk, but these highly dangerous 
animals will have abundant opportunities of infecting 
cows in the herd. 

Again, not only will detection be frequently late in 
the course of the disease, but in the case of tuberculosis 
of the udder a number of cases will be overlooked and 
missed. The published opinions of expert veterinary 
authorities clearly show that even with competent and 
skilful veterinary surgeons the diagnosis of early tuber- 
culosis of the udder ~ bea very difficult matter. This 
point is so important that a few authorities may be 
quoted in support of it. For example, Dewar says .— 

“Tn the udder the progress of the disease is often 
slow, and there is nodoubt but that it may exist for 
weeks in such a condition as to render the milk danger- 
ons before the most expert clinician could detect its 
presence.” 


Nocard remarked that the diagnosis of tubercular 
manmitis is 

“Both urgent and difficult ; the clincal symptoms are 
vague, and generally point to a range of probabilities 
which are more or less certain. Even if the cow has 
reacted to tuberculin, it does not necessarily follow that 
the induration of its udder is tuberculous, for tuber- 
culous cows, as well as healthy ones, are liable to con- 
tract mammitis of various natures.” 

Prof. Delépine, who has had great experience in this 
problem, remarks : 

“Tuberculosis of the udder can be detected with great 
accuracy by a combination of veterinary inspection of 

e cows and of bacteriological examination of milk 
obtained from udders showing signs of disease, more 
especially enlargement and induration. It is, unfortu- 
nately, impossible for the most experienced veterinary, 
Surgeon to distinguish by inspection and palpation 
tubercular mastitis from all other forms of mastitis. 


It is also er gree | impossible for the veterinary sur- 
geon, unaided, to discover by ordinary inspection early 
tuberculous lesions of the udder.” 

Delépine, indeed, found in his work at Manchester 
and working with highly experienced veterinary inspec- 
tors, that not more hen one third of the udders, which 
on inspection appeared -to be possibly affected with 
tuberculosis, were on bacteriological examination proved 
to be actually tuberculous. The Sheffield results afford 
evidence in the same direction. 

Finally, the discrepancy between clinical and post- 
mortem results may be mentioned. As an example, the 
following data from a report of Dr. Wilson, county 
medical officer of health, Lanark, may be quoted. He 
found that out of 42,024 cows examined in four years 
by experienced veterinary surgeons only ‘08 per cent. 
udder tuberculosis. In contradistinction to 
this, at the Bellshill Public Slaughterhouse, where care- 
ful records are kept, the number of cows found to have 
had udder tuberculosis was about 2°6 per cent. He 
concludes, as regards udder tuberculosis, that “at pre- 
sent we may assume that less than one-thirtieth of the 
actual number can be detected.” 

While certainty in the diagnosis of udder tuberculosis 
cannot be attained by clinical examination alone, many 
if not most of the difficulties can be removed by the use 
of combined clinical and bacteriological examinations. 
The Tuberculosis Order contemplates the use of such 
combined examinations ; and the Board of Agriculture, 
in their Circular of March 25th, 1913, directs local 
authorities to 

“Tssue instructions to their veterinary inspectors that 
in the case of cows suspected of having tuberculosis of 
the udder or giving tuberculous milk ; samples of their 
milk should be centrifugalised and examined for tubercle 
bacilli with the microscope.” 

It may be mentioned in passing that while simple 
microscopic examination is usually sufficient to detect 
tubercle bacilli in milk samples from individual cows, it 
it not only quite unreliable for mixed milk samples, but 
in a certain ay er of single cow samples the bacilli 
will fail to detected, particularly if the sample is 
badly collected. 

Summing up the matter as regards tubercle bacilli in 
milk, it is evident that if the Order is properly and 
vigorously put into force, there will be a considerable 
and very valuable reduction in the amount of tubercle 
bacilliin milk, but very far froma complete elimination 
of tuberculous milk. Tubercle bacilli will still gain 
access to milk from the following sources : (a) “wasters” 
and udder tuberculosis cases not yet reported and 
slaughtered ; (4) missed cases of cows suffering from 
udder tuberculosis ; (c) cows with other varieties of 
“oven” tuberculosis neither reported nor detected. 

The benefit is very considerable, but the compensa- 
tion to be paid is very heavy, and, in my opinion, can 
only be justified if it is largely a non-recurrent expen- 
diture, or at least one which will very largely diminish 
within a few years. While everyone admits that the 
expenses in the first few years will be very heavy and 
out of proportion to the normal expenditure, it is 
usually advanced that after a few years there will be a 
great diminution of the compensation to be paid, due to 
a diminution in bovine tuberculosis generally, and 
particularly in the varieties of tuberculosis which have 
to be notified. 

It is clear that the prevention of human tuberculosis 
of bovine origin cannot be separated from the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis amongst bovine animals, and that 
no steps can be permanently satisfactory unless they 
definitely aim at a diminution of the total bulk of bovine 
tuberculosis. I am not sanguine that the present Tuber- 
culosis Order, as it is likely to be put into operation in 
the different areas, is likely to largely diminish the 
amount of bovine tuberculosis. 
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It has been shown above that at least the great 
majority of cases of udder tuberculosis and “ wasters ” 
will not be detected and slaughtered until after they 
have been actively excreting tubercle bacilli for long 
periods and have had abundant opportunities of infect- 
ing other cows in the herd. When the other cows have 
been exposed to extensive and continuous infection, 
and a considerable proportion has become infected, the 
local authority steps in and removes the active centre of 
infection. 

It is much worse than trying to prevent the spread 
of human tuberculosis phn by the removal of advan- 
ced human cases, since the latter can be taught to con- 
trol their expectoration, while cows are especially sensi- 
tive to infection. Also the grossly insanitary condition 
of many cowsheds greatly favours infection. 

Apart from the slaughter of the specific groups of 
tuberculous animals, the preventive work in the Order is 
not extensive. Under Article 4 of the Order, as the 
first circular of the Board remarks : 

“The veterinary inspector will be able to extend his 
examination to any bovine animals upon the premises 
that have been associated with a diseased animal, in 
order that he may at the same time take steps to deal 
with any other bovine animal which in his opinion pre- 
sents clinical symptoms of tuberculosis.” 

In their March 25th circular they repeat this advice, 
and say the examination should be extended to other 
bovine animals on the premises, and particularly to all 
milch cows. 

The Order itself, section 4 (1) states that any veteri- 
nary examinations to be made are such “as in the 
opinion of the local authority is necessary.” Any pre- 
ventive work of this nature clearly, therefore, rests with 
the local authority, and the more active they are the 


pra the compensation they will have to pay for the 
rst two years. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, most local 
authorities are looking at the problem from the purely 
financial standpoint, at any rate in the rural districts. 

To work the Order on the best preventive lines, it 
would be necessary to provide a staff of whole-time 
veterinary inspectors, who would make it their business 
to thoroughly examine all herds, the milk from which 
showed the presence of tubercle bacilli, or from whicha 
notification had been received. 

It is, as yet, too early to say what will be done in the 
different counties, but I believe it will be found that in 
the majority of cases the Order will be worked with a 
minimum of expense through the local veterinary in- 
spectors now employed in connection with the diagnosis 
of disease under the Diseases of Animals Acts, and that 
active preventive work will not be encouraged. This, 
of course, is a very short-sighted policy, and will largely 
result in perpetuating the compensation to be paid. 

If this forecast is unfortunately realised, I think we 
must not accept this Order by itself as likely to play 
any great part in the diminution of bovine tuberculosis 
in the bulk, and therefore as being most inadequate, 
and inadequate in itself. I rather look upon this Order 
as a first instalment, and possibly goes as far as it is 
now wise to go, but is incomplete in itself, and must be 
followed by an extended use of true preventive measures, 

These preventive measures must include active educa- 
tional propaganda, not only to explain to farmers the 
nature and lines of prevention of tuberculosis in cattle, 
but also to educate the public to an appreciation of 
milk free from tubercle bacilli, and shoul developed 


on the lines of assisting the farmer to rear a tubercu- 
losis-free herd.— Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anthrax. 


Outbreaks Animals 
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(including 
Farcy) 
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M, Sheep} Swine Fever. 
ange. 


Period. 
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Out- 
breaks 


Gr. BRITAIN. 


Week ended Aug. 30 8 


15 23 


13 


Corresponding 24 


12 20 


Total for 35 weeks, 1913 


1912 
1911 
1910 


70 
8 
2 


643 
731 


Corresponding 
in 


1006 1207 


116 1911 | 3851 


442 
425 
15 


123 
132 
251 


232 
312 
775 


2348 | 5094 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Sept. 2, 1913. 


+ Counties affected, animals attacked : 


Durham 1, 


IRELAND. Week ended Aug. 30 


Outbreaks: 


1912 ... 
1911 ... 
1910 


Corresponding Week in 


eee 


Total for 35 weeks, 1913 eee 


928 


1912 
Corresponding period in {ion 
1910 


3 
7 
5 


3 
14 
8 


1482 
1579 
1693 


52 
50 
54 


26 177 


71 


1 2 


+ These figures include animals slaughtered and found affected on post-mortem examination. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


(Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Sept. 1, 1913 
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Return showing the number of Premises on which the 
existence of TuBERCULOsIS has been notified to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries during the month of 
August, 1913. 

ENGLAND (Counties) 


Bedford (Premises) 2 
Berks 3 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chester 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 


ENGLAND (continued)* 
9 9 
8 
| Westmoreland 
ilts 
Worcester 
York, East R. 
» North R. 
» West R. 
WALEs. 
| Anglesey 
| Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Flint 
Montgomery 


- 
SS wo Ste to 
bo 


Gloucester 

Hants 

Hereford 

Hertford 
Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 
Lincoln, Holland 
Kesteven 
Lindsey 


NOM oO 


” Clackmannan 


Dumfries 

Forfar 

Haddington 

| Kirkeudbright 

| Lanark 
Midlothian 

(ex City of Edin.): 

Perth 

Renfrew 

| Roxburgh 

Stirling 

| 


10 ToTaL 428 465 


” 


London 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Notts 

Oxford 

Salop 
Somerset 
Stafford 
Suffolk 
Surrey 


Oe 


* Number of bovine animals suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder, tuberculosis with emaciation, or giving tuber- 
culous milk, in respect of which notice of intention to 
slaughter has been received. 


Charg2 of Cruelty Dismissed. 


EXPERIMENT ON A DONKEY. 


At Runcorn on Monday last, Dr. Warrington Yorke 
head of the Research Laboratory of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, and an expert in sleeping 
sickness, was charged with cruelty to a donkey by 


lecting it. 

"Phe evidence of the Police and of the Inspector of 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Society was that 
the donkey lay for over a week in a field apparently 
dying, without shelter from the sun and tormented by 
flies. It was apparently paralysed and could not move, 
while there were sores on its hind quarters. 

_Dr. Yorke’s defence was that the animal had been 
given a new drug experimentally, and felt absolutely no 
pain while in the field, though an untrained observer 
might think it did. He killed it immediately the 
result of the experiment was known. It was fed and 
watered daily. - 

The Bench said the Society should have made a more 
careful investigation. The charge was dismissed with 
two guineas costs against the Society, whose solicitor 
nae that there would probably be an appeal. 

‘imes. 


— 


The Practice of Vivisection. 


The Home Office have issued a Return showing the 
number and nature of experiments performed on animals 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland during the year 1912 
under licences granted by the Home Secretary [270]. 

Including 16 whose licensees expired on February 29, 
1912, the total number of licensees was 598, and of 
these, 151 performed no experiments. During the year 
new places were registered for the performance of ex- 

riments at Aberdeen, Ayr, Cambridge, Glasgow 

jreenwich (the pathological laboratory of the Royal 
Naval College), and Whitchurch, Glamorganshire. In 
London, the conjoint laboratory of the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons at Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury, was substituted for the conjoint laboratory on the 
Victoria Embankment, and the London School of 
Medicine for Women, Hunter Street, was registered. 

The total number of experiments was ona. being 
11,604 less than in the preceding year. The experi- 
ments included in Table IV. (A), in which all serious 
operations are placed, numbered 5,043, a decrease of 47. 
Of that total, 2,803 came under the provisions of the 
Act that the animal must be kept under an anesthetic 
during the whole of the experiment, and must, if the 
pain is likely to continue after the effect of the anzsthe- 
tic has ceased, or if any serions injury has been inflicted 
on the animal, be killed before it recovers from the 
influence of the anzsthetic. In the case of the other 
2,240, the initial operations were performed under anzs- 
thetics, from the influence of which the animals were 
allowea to recover. These operations are required to be 
performed antiseptically, so that the healing of the 
wounds shall, as far as possible, take place without pain. 
If the antiseptic precautions fail, and suppuration 
occurs, the animal is required to be killed. After the 
healing of the wounds, animals are not necessarily, or 
even generally, in pain, since experiments involving the 
removal of important organs, including portions of the 
brain, may be performed without giving rise to pain 
after the recovery from the operation, and after the sec- 
tion ofa part of the nervous system, the resulting de- 
generative changes are painless. In the event of a 
subsequent operation being necessary, a condition is 
attached to the licence requiring all operative proce- 
dures to be carried out under’ anesthetics of sufficient 
power to prevent the animal feeling pain, and no obser- 
vations or stimulations of a character to cause pain are 
allowed to be made without the animals being anzsthe- 
tised. The number included in Table IV. (8) were 
78,556, a decrease of 11,557. These experiments, which 
are all performed without anesthetics, were mostly 
tmoculations. In no case was a certificate dispensing 
with the use of anesthetics allowed for an experiment 
involving a serious operation. The results in a very 
large number of these experiments were negative, and 
the report states the animals suffered no inconvenience 
whatever from the inoculation. In the event of pain 
ensuing as the result of an inoculation, a condition 
attached to the license required that the animal should 
be killed under anzsthetics as soon as the main result 
of the experiment had been obtained. 

During the year 24,870 experiments were performed 
by 24 licensees, working at eight institutions, in the 
course of cancer investigations. The great majority 
were almost entirely inoculations into mice. Eighty- 
two licensees reported over 22,000 experiments which 
were performed for Government Departments, our 
councils, municipal corporations, or other public healt. 
authorities, and 15 licensees performed over 12,000 ex- 
periments for the preparation and testing of antitoxic 
sera and vaccines, and for the testing and standardising 


of drugs. 
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Royal Dublin Society’s Horse and 
Sheep 

On Tuesday, 26th ult., in fine and pleasant weather, 
the great annual Show opened at their splendid pre- 
mises at Ballsbridge, and on the present occasion the 
numbers of visitors present early on the opening day, 
which is devoted entirely to judging, went to show that 
the function remains more attractive than ever. 

The number of horses entered this year marks a sub- 
stantial increase on last year’s figures, chiefly in the 
hunter classes. 


1912. 1913 
Stallions 28 21 
Yearlings 104 94 
Brood Mares 42 49 
Hunters 464 542 
Young Horses suitable for Hunters 271 250 
Riding Cobs and Ponies 62 65 
Harness Horses 108 120 
Trotting Horses 36 42 


1,115 1,183 

Quality was well maintained. Particularly was this 
the case amongst the young animals, which made a fine 
display, and were of great promise. Judging by the 
attendance of on behalf of Continental 
powers, many of these are destined for foreign use. In 
spite of this drain, it is highly satisfactory to note that 
por | is being well maintained, largely due to some 
capital sires which are located in the country, and are 
proving impressive. 

Although this annual show is usually termed “The 
Horse Show.” it must be remembered that from a 
practical farmer’s point of view it includes another and 
most important phase which is apt to be forgotten. The 
sheep show is one which should not be ignored, and it 
is only because of the outstanding importance of the 
equine section that the other one is sometimes over- 
looked. Last year, owing to the unfortunate outbreak 
of “dirty mouth” in cattle, no sheep show was held, 
but this year we have again the winners at the southern 
shows, Cork and Marybotough and Athy, competing 
against the prize takers at Belfast, Ballymena, New- 
townards, and other important northern fixtures. That 
indeed, is where the Dublin Show scores: it comes on 
near the end of the season, after the local functions 
have carried out a sort of weeding process Similar 
selection occurs in the case of the horses, and the 
splendidly bred ‘chasers of the Southern half of the 
island meet in competition with the best that the North 
can produce. Further, the judges at Dublin are not 
men who have been accustomed to see the same ani- 
mals at show after show in any one Irish district or 
province : they are largely strangers to local Irish shows, 
and, in any case, their standing is such that one can 
depend on their judgment being absolutely unbiassed. 
Thus it is that, apart altogether fromthe value of the 
prize money, though that is not to be despised either, a 
prize at the R.D.S. Show, either in the equine or ovine 
classes is no small honour, and something of which to be 
proud. Long may it be so, for so long as it is main- 
tained in its present open and honest manner the proud 
position of the Dublin Horse Show, as one of the finest 
in the world, may be taken as unassailable. 


In regard to quality, almost all the breeds which were 
to be seen in the sheep section showed an improvement 
upon previous years, and particularly was this the case 
with the Border-Leicesters. It was disappointing that 
no entries were received for Cheviots, and for Suffolks 
there were no entries in the shearling ram class. The 
numbers entered for each breed this year is shown below 
with those for the last two occasions on which a shee 
show was held, bearing in mind that last year (1912) the 
sheep section was absent. 


1913 1911 1910. 
Border- Leicester 51 56 52 
Roscommons 19 19 20 
Lincoln 35 33 39 
Blackfaced Mountain 20 30 20 
Shropshire 41 50 36 
Oxford 29 23 50 
Suffolk 6 7 5 
Cheviot 6 

201 224 222 

—-The Farmers’ Gazette. 
Personal. 


Mr. D. C. MATHESON, F.R.C.v.S., has been appointed 
os Governors of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 

inburgh, to be Professor of Pathology and Bacterio- 
logy in the College. At present Mr Matheson is on 
the veterinary staff of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. He taught in the Veterinary School of Liver- 
pool University for five years and acts as one of the 
examiners there. He is a native of London. 


Mr. W. A. DetiaGana. F.R.C.V.S., Southampton, 
acted as judge of the horse shoeing competition at the 
Arundel, Littlehampton, and District Show, at Arundel 
Park, on Wednesday, 27th ult. 


At the Seventeenth Annual Show of the Ross-shire 
Crofters’ Club, held at Evanton, Ponies—M.I. Type 
Class, were judged by Capt. Macintyre and Mr. Gair, 
M.R.C.V.S., Conon. 

Ir the Cattle Section chief interest lay in the tuber- 
culin tested cattle, there being « large entry, and very 
keen competition. 


“ A feature of the Crofters’ Show was the exhibition 
of tuberculin-tested cows, in connection with which 
Mr. Gair, the Conon V.S., has done so much pioneer 
work in Ross-shire in the past two or three years. It 
is undoubted that Mr. Gair’s enthusiasm and labours 
have given us, in Ross-shire, greatly-improved stocks of 
cattle, especially cows for the supply of milk not only 
for dairies, but for the crofter and farmer’s own house- 
holds. What this means in improved health in the 
community, as well as ne ty stocks, cannot be over- 
estimated, and we hope that the testing will be carried 
out still more extensively in the future. Itis gratifying 
to know that, following Ross-shire’s example—and Mr. 
Gair’s— Public Authorities in other parts are taking up 
this matter as never before.”.—7he North Star and 
Farmers Chronicle. (Dingwall ). 


OBITUARY 


WaLter Henry Kemp, M.R.C.v.S. Vet.-Maj. late a.v D., 
raduated, Lond: Dec., 1869. 


Maj. Kemp died on Aug. 2nd, at Mussooree, India. 
JAMES TAYLOR, M.R.C.V.S., Wix, Manningtree, Essex. 
Lond: April, 1864. 
Death oecurred en Aug. 30th, from arterio-sclerosis. 
Aged 70 years. 
Joun YOuNG, M.R.C.vV.S., East Calder, Edinburgh. 
1870, Edin: Jan., 1880. 


Death took place on Aug. 31st, from carcinoma of 
the stomach, at the age of 66 years. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
of the paper only and authenticated by the names and 


P | addresses of writers, not necessarily for publication, 


